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holtz' "Ober Goethe's Naturwissenschaft- 
liche Arbeiten " ; the second Professor Cohn's 
"Uber Bakterien." The selections are not 
purely technical, but have been written for 
"mixed audiences or popular publication." 
All technical words, as well as the peculiarities 
of German scientific composition, are ex- 
plained in the notes. 

Charles Bundy Wilson. 
State University of Iowa. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOIELLE'S EDITION OF ' BUG JAR- 
GAL.'* 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sirs: — Mr. Boselle has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an edition of ' Bug-Jargal ' (cf. Mod. 
Lang. Notes, vol. v, col. 56) that will add to 
his reputation as an editor and gain many 
friends for Victor Hugo in the class-room. 
This text could be used with profit as collater- 
al reading in connection with Professor 
Crane's admirable volume, 'Le Romantisme 
francais,' which contains only a short extract 
(about ten pages) from this romance. It may 
not be out of place to say that use of it in the 
class-room has confirmed the opinion that 
Prof. Crane's book is peculiarly adapted to 
awaken an interest in literary history. 

Aware of the fact that there exists an incli- 
nation to be destructive rather than con- 
structive in matters of scholarship, I do not 
wish to appear hypercritical, but a careful ex- 
amination of Mr. Bo;elle's notes brings out 
the following points which may be considered 
worthy of remark. 

Page J, line 17. " Gambada de son mieux, 
'frolicked as best he could.' Mieux here, and 
not meilleur, because manner is understood." 
Just what the editor means to say in this note 
is not clear. The sentences given fail to ex- 
plain the construction. In de son mieux, why 
not call mieux a noun and say that it corre- 
sponds to the English word best in such ex- 

* Bug-Jargal by Victor Hugo, edited for Schools and Col- 
leges, with Life, Notes, etc.; by James BoIelle, B. A. 
(Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master in Dulwich College. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 1889. pp. xii, 226. 



pressions as, 'to do one's best,' 'at one's best,' 
etc. ? — P. 2, 1. 25. " Falloir in the sense of 'to 
be wanting,' is only used with the particle en 
and the pronoun of the third person." This 
statement is partly incorrect ; falloir may 
express ' to be wanting ' without the particle 
en. For example, il me faut un parapluie, 
' I want an umbrella ' (literally, ' there is want- 
ing to me an umbrella '). Cf. Whitney's 
' French Grammar,' p. 142. — P. 3, 1. 2. Probably 
through an oversight the editor has failed to 
enclose the last part of this note in quotation 
marks; cf. Brachet's 'Etymological Diction- 
ary ' under botte. — P. 4, 1. 26. The distinction 
made here between trouble and peine is ex- 
cellent, viz. : troub le=Eng\ish ' confusion ' ; 
peine=Eng\ish 'trouble.' — P. 11, 1. 5. The 
explanation, taken from Laveaux, of the use 
of etre with arriver is clear and will be valu- 
able to students. It is this: "Arriver c 'est 
littfralement toucher la rive, toucher au but 
de son voyage ; etre arrive: c' est itre au but de 
son voyage. Ce n' est pas avoir fait une action, 
c'cst un Hat." — P. 29, 1. 16. The note is too 
sweeping, if Whitney is correct in his remarks 
under §138 of his Grammar. — P. 33, 1. 12. 
"Adjectives used adverbially are invariable." 
Tout should be mentioned as an exception, in 
cases like the second example : Elle est tout 
Honnie, elle est toute surprise. — P. 36, 1. 15. 
" II est plus malade que vous ne pensez ; but, 
Iln'Hait pas aussi malade qu'il le disait (not 
ne le disait, on account of the negative in the 
first clause)." The second sentence does not 
illustrate what Mr. Boiellf: wishes to explain. 
— P. 36, 1. 20. "After aussi, encore, toujours, 
pent-Hire, en vain, du moins, au moius, the 
subject is elegantly placed after the verb in 
Fiench." It is not easy to see how this order 
lends "elegance" to a sentence. It would 
have been appropriate to remark that this 
inversion may perhaps be traced back to the 
influence of the Teutonic invaders on French 
at the period of its formation. — P. 101, 1. 4. 
In quoting from Brachet a statement in 
regard to the etymology of butor, the editor 
fails to give the proper credit. — Misprints in 
the book are few. 

Charles Bundy Wilson. 

State University of Iowa. 
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